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of greatest value could it be adopted in our Theological Sem- 
inaries as an introluction to the fuller study of religious mu- 
sic which might profitably be made to share with homiletics 
the attention of those who are in training for the work of the 
ministry; and where it will be found to serve as an aid to the 
study of the history of Christian development. A. H. N. 



A STORY OF THE PLAINS. 

The Virginian. A Horseman of the Plains. By Owen Wister. With il- 
lustrations by Arthur I. Keller. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1902. 

It would be difficult to state precisely why the hero of 
this story is "The Virginian/' rather than "The Tennesseean" 
or "The Missourian," unless the euphony of Thackeray's sim- 
ilar title determined the matter. Exception might also be 
taken to more than one detail in "the Virginian's" dialect, 
but that would be a mere external, after all. 

"The Virginian" is a picture of the plains and of ranch 
life, its dangers and its humors, as it was in Wyoming be- 
tween 1870 and 1890, and herein lies its real and vital inter- 
est. It might have been better, therefore, to make it a 
series of short stories connected by this slender thread. Some 
of the episodes stand out very distinct, as where the Virginian 
gets the commercial traveler's bed and in more than one cir- 
cumstance in "The Game and the Nation." But the author 
was ambitious to force a novel out of his material, an impos- 
sible love story was dragged in ; and instead of a vital, realistic 
picture of plain life, leaving praise and blame to be bestowed 
as they may fall, there results a romance surcharged with 
sentimentality, psychologically unconvincing, and artistical- 
ly untrue. 

Anomalies must perforce result. Side by side with an 
an apotheosis of lynch law for stealing cattle in Wyoming — 
something in itself capable of powerful portrayal — the author 
is inartistic and untrue enough to dilate upon the horrors of 
lynch law in other parts of the country for quite other rea- 
sons. We fancy that the President of the United States, to 
whom the book is dedicated, both as a trained historian and 
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as the preserver of law and order, whether in the South or in 
Wyoming, could better bear the truth of a portraiture with- 
out excuses and implications. 

By all means give the swearing, gambling, shooting, lynch- 
ing, and the rest, and create atmosphere, but spare the sen- 
timentalizing and the heroics. It doesn't make the picture 
any more true; on the contrary, it raises a presumption 
against the author's capability of seeing true, and so defeats 
his evident purpose. 

OTHER STORIES BY MAXIM GORKY. 

Twenty-Six and One, and Other Stories, from the Vagabond Series. Trans- 
lated from the Russian of Maxim Gorky, with a preface by Ivan Stran- 
nik. New York: Taylor & Co. 1902. 

It is inevitable but not by any means a cause for gladness 
that a widely read book occasions the republication of all 
the stories, good, bad, or indifferent, by which the author 
got into prominence. If it had not been for "Foma Gor- 
dyeff," with its tumultuous revolt against the hideousness 
of the middle class commercial system, we should not have 
had these stories last printed. Even as it is, they ought, 
in honesty, to have been printed as psychological documents 
relative to Maxim Gorky, and not put forward deceptively 
as good or pleasant reading. The pompously advertised in- 
troduction is a combination of facts as to Gorky's life, al- 
ready trite by repetition in literary journals, and a worth- 
less comment on the three stories. These sketches of tramp 
life, by means of their vigorous realism, impress one with a 
feeling that they are true, but they are not lovely. They are 
not amusing, they are not tragic; they are sordid. They 
are not filled with the tremendous discontent with prevailing 
society that one sees in "Foma Gordyeff;" the sole redeem- 
ing quality, as far as we can see, of the stories is that they 
are the expression of a poetic heart. They tremble with 
the Teachings after things unknown that we so rarely as- 
sociate with the outcast. There is, too, in this poetry, a 
recognition, almost inarticulate, that "a man's a man for a' 
that." G. C. E. 



